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the radiating power of the solar materials may be compared to 
that of pure lamp-black, as he assumes at the end of the note, 

Mr. Ericsson spends a great part of the note in proving that the 
law of the diminution of radiation according to the square of the 
distance is accurate, which certainly I have never questioned. 
The difference between his own result and mine may perhaps be 
due to a difference in the use or construction of the instrument; 
but as, unhappily, I have no information of this construction, I 
cannot attempt any discussion of his principles, I can only say 
that his table cannot be used in all seasons indifferently, since I 
have proved that at the same zenith distance, the absorption of 
solar heat is very different in summer and in winter, on account 
of the different quantiiy of aqueous vapour which is found 
in the atmosphere. And hence the deductions which he makes 
about the difference of radiation in aphelion and perihelion may 
be merely accidentally accurate, and not very conclusive. 

On the whole, however, I see that the researches of M. Erics¬ 
son approach my results a great deal more nearly than those of M. 
Zollner, who fixes the temperature of the lower stratum of the 
solar atmosphere in contact with the photosphere at 68,400° C. 
only. And this is a number sixty times less than that of Mr. 
Ericsson, while mine is only thirty-seven times greater. 

The conclusion which spontaneously flovt-s from such extra¬ 
ordinary differences is, that we are yet far from having any exact 
information on the subject, and I hope that this question will 
now be better discussed, and that I may be able to find some 
improvement to be made in my book. 

Rome A. Secchi 


Neologisms 

I think the most suitable word to indicate plane-direction is 
“position,” though the word “ pose” would serve, and has, in¬ 
deed, been used in that sense. The word “ position ” bears the 
same relation to the word “ direction ” that “ Stellung ” bears to 
“Richtung,” or “set ” to “righting.” “Position ” is often (but 
incorrectly) used to indicate place, but we may -reason, with 
Colonel Mannering, A busies non tollit usum —the abuse of any¬ 
thing doth not abrogate the lawful use thereof. This recognised, 
the words “position of a plane ” can bear no other meaning than 
that referred to by Mr. Wilson. For the purpose of indicating 
place, the word “location” would be convenient, but that it 
suggests to the Latinist a “setting to hire.” Our American 
cousins (very wisely, I think) neglect such trifles. 

By the way, is not the word “neologism ” very ugly and un¬ 
necessary ? We must have new words, but need we call them 
neologisms? 

As to the invention of new words, I take it that every author 
who has anything new to say must sometimes want a new word, 
in which case he has as fair a right to invent and use such a word 
as to describe new ideas. If this is not the case, I must plead 
guilty to a grievous series of offences. In fact, I have received 
during the past year about a ream of letters rebuking a practice 
which I consider fully “in my right” You should not speak, 
writes one, of “a limitless expanse,” but of an “unlimited ex¬ 
panse you must not say “ forceful analogy,” urges another, 
but “ forcible analogy ; ’’not “ star-cloudlet ” says a third, but 
“nebula not “ square to ” but either “perpendicular” or “at 
right angles to ” says a fourth, and so on. So must you write if 
you wish to be understood, say these critics ; or rather they say, 
“ It is indispensable for the adequate conveyance of your meaning 
that you should thus conform to established usage.” 

I am not jesting ; these words have not only been employed 
by one of my anonymous critics, but have been seriously sug¬ 
gested for my own use. In some cases modes of expression 
are vilified : for instance, it seems you must not say of ifenus 
that she is “ nearer to the sun than the earth is,” for this is in¬ 
elegant ; you must say that she is “nearer to the sun than the 
earth; ” and, in like manner, for the sake of euphony, one should 
say of Mercury that he is “nearer to the sun than the earth,” 
rather than that he is “ nearer to the sun than to the earth.” My 
attention has been directed to each of the expressions here cor¬ 
rected as characterised by a vice of style. So that, since Venus 
in interior conjunction is nearer to the earth than to the sun, but 
nearer to the sun than the earth is, she is (when so placed) at 
once rearer to the earth than the sun, and nearer to the sun than 
the earth,—a statement which appears to me less instructive 
than might be desired. But possibly I am prejudiced. 

It is well to keep (where one may) within dictionary pre¬ 
cincts, nor need the writer neglect the rounding of his periods ; 


but, in my judgment, he should set before both these things 
what the above quoted critic calls “the adequate conveyance of 
his meaning.” Rtchd. A. Proctor 

Brighton, September 9 

There remains but one point to notice in reference to the 
hybrid (or monster) prolificness. Dr. Latham pretty well ex¬ 
hausts its etymological bearings. There remains its phonological 
bearings to consider. No new word has a chance of being 
naturalised unless it can be pronounced as well as written ; and 
the greater the difficulty of pronunciation the less is that chance. 
Now, in order to render Mr. Wallace’s word acceptable, it must 
be pronounced as if it were written, prollyficktuss, in which pho¬ 
netic form vi’e almost lose the parent adjective. The reason of 
this is, that the syllables ic and ness will not inosculate. To use 
Mr. Sylvester’s phraseology, there is not a perfect anastomosis, 
and this imperfection is remediable only by change of accent, 
viz., passing on the accent from tif to ic; otherwise we 
must sacrifice anastomosis, and write the word as a compound, 
prolfic-ness, ie., with a hyphen to indicate the necessity of a 
pause in that place. Surely on all accounts prolficence is by far 
the better word. 

Yoxford, September 7 C. M, Ingleby 


The Aurora 

I HAVE just read Mr. Wilson’s interesting paper entitled 
“ Some Speculations on the Auroras,” published in your periodi¬ 
cal for September 7 - In the Philosophical Magazine for July 
18701 made a suggestion as to the origin of auroras similar to 
that just published by Mr. Wilson. 

The periodicity in auroral displays noticed by Mr. Wilson had 
not attracted my attention. It would doubtless, if it were well 
established, be confirmatory of the views independently put 
forward by Mr. Wilson and myself. A. S. Davis 


Meteor 

On Saturday, September 2, at 8.14 or 8.15 P.M., I saw a fine 
meteor under very favourable circumstances. I was standing 
with several friends at the door of Mr. W. F. Moore’s house at 
Croakbourne, in the Isle of Man, and we were looking up at the 
western sky at the moment when the meteor came. It started 
between, I think, 7 and ir Herculis (it was too cloudy to see 
those stars), descended nearly vertically, passing through Corona 
Borealis, and vanished a little below fBootis, at about 15° above 
the horizon. It moved slowly but continuously, taking from two 
to three seconds in travelling over 45°. It broke into three, 
which followed one another, connected and followed by a 
luminous train which was visible for about one second. The 
first part of the three was brilliant white, and was estimated by 
Mr. A, W. Moore and myself independently as equal in size to 
fth of the moon’s surface. It was very brilliant, being mistaken 
by the Rev. John Howard, who was looking in another direc¬ 
tion, for a flash of lightning. The two latter globes were blue. 

Rugby, September 6 J. M. Wilson 


The Earthquake at Worthing 

In your issue of the 31st ulf. is an extract from a letter which 
appeared in the Times a day or two before, giving a very circum¬ 
stantial and a somewhat sensational account of an earthquake 
which took place at Worthing, at 3.45 on Monday morning, the 
28th of August. Is it not possible that there may be some con¬ 
nection between the said earthquake and the circumstances 
narrated as under in the Brighton Gazette of the Thursday fol¬ 
lowing ? If so, might it not be on the whole more prudent of 
correspondents of the Times or other papers, before they rush 
frantically into print on such subjects, just to put aquestionor two to 
some imperturbable old fisherman (if they be shaken out of their 
wits again at a watering place) instead of appealing to hysterical 
ladies and excitable old gentlemen for their notes of an event of 
great scientific interest ? 

“‘What’s that? An earthquake ! There it is again ! Now 
again ! And now again ! ’ These were the exclamations which 
paterfamilias and materfamilias and lots of juveniles, roused from 
their slumbers, uttered on Monday at 3.40 A.M., just before the 
break of day. It was a strange noise ; lights flashed from win- 
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dows, bells were rim * violently, windows were thrown up, and 
cries of ‘ Thieves * and ‘ Police J were shouted. But there was 
no earthquake, there were no thieves, although there were the 
poiice, by whom the sounds were dis'inctly heard. It was some 
time before all was again quiet, and not even then in many a 
household until proces ions in curious gaib, armed with sticks, 
pokers, shovels and fire-irons, in place of fire-arms, had parade d 
from kitchen to garret in search of the supposed nocturnal 
marauders. And now the cause of all this has been discovered. 
It was the coastguard squadron, a few miles out at sea, having 
what is termed their night quarter exercise—a turn-out drill in 
the middle of the night, so as to fit the men for action in an 
emergency.” E, A. Pan K HURST 

Chuich Hill, Brighton, September 11 


A Fossiliferous Boulder 

During. a visit I made in July last to a respected friend at 
Hinnington, Northumberland, I observed a travelled b ulder in 
the corner of his field, and, on closer inspection, found that it 
contained a number of ammonites, encrinites, and the detached 
portions of the *t<-ms of the stone lily, usually found in the Lias 
in the vicinity of . Whitby. The composition of the boulder, 
which was ab-,>ut two bet in length, and of proportionate breadth 
and depth, was basaltic or trap, and had evidently taken up the 
fossils when in a state of fusion ; some of the ammonites being 
compressed or disturbed. Upon inquiry, it- appeared that my 
friend had sir k for a well, and came at the depth of about twelve 
feet upon the native freestone rock, upon which this boulder wa* 
found. Of course it must have been transported to its place, of 
deposit by ice during the glacial period of our world’s history, 
and then covered over by the subsequent boulder-clay ; but from 
whence was it transported ? From Yorkshire or the Hebrides ? 

I also visited in the immediate vicinity what was formerly the 
site of an ancient lake of about 1,200 acres, Prestwick Car. This 
sheet ot waer was drained a few years ago into the Pont rivulet, 
and the bed of the old lake i- now, through the enterprise and 
skilful industry of the farmer, covered by luxuriant crops of oa s 
with magnificent heads, approaching six feet in height, and im¬ 
mense thickness of S'em. The laud, as might be expected, is a 
deep bog earth; the surface, however,'is remarkably light, ap 
patently a leaf soil, and easily disturbed, or blown a wav by the 
winds. The remarkable point here was, that after the drainage had 
been completed, the earth soldified. and put under culture, the 
roo s and a pomon of the stems of trees broken off near the 
roots, appeared as if rising from the earth, the prior existence of 
which was unseen and unknown, indicating the remains of a 
primseval forest: no branches appeared. The wood is that of 
the alder. Was not the lake originally formed by the destruction 
of this ancient forest by the agency of wind ? 

Barbourne, Worcester, Sept. 9 J. Brough Pow 


A Vital Question 

Pray do not mind if I am alone in my venturesomeness, but _ 
in the name of Science, not that which is falsely so caded, but 
that whieh depends upon evidence, let me protest against the 
doctr ne contained in the concluding, portion of Sir W. Thom¬ 
son’s address. Scholastic theology has for me nothing wors- 
than the declaration, made on the strength of a mere dogma, 
tha? our dear mother earth is no mother at all, but absolutely 
in apvble of filling any funcion m the production of her own 
c lildivn. The dogm \ that life can ouly proceed from life, 
a pears, when analvs d, like too many another dogma, but a 
meaningless jmgle of words. 

Here are thr<-e counter-propositions, which I advance in all 
confidence of their soundness :— 

1. We know nothing whatever of the nature of life to justify 
us in asserting its absolute difference in kind from many other 
phenomena, as of magnetism, chemistry, or Nature in general. 

2. If, as astronomers hold, all the bodies composing the -solar 
system are derived from ihe sun, they must contain identical 
elements. That their elements are actually ident cal. is, more¬ 
over, indicated by the spec roscope So that if tho.e elements 
be incapable o* producing li ! e on this planet, they mo t be in¬ 
capable of'producing itelsewhe e. However much ie son there 
mav be to suppo. e they ha v e n »t produced Jif m any parbcula 
instance as yet , as, e.g. f in our satellite that is no reason against 
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their doing so in the future. If Sir William’s object had been to 
vain time tor existing evolutions, I could have forgiven him, but 
there was no hint of this, 

3. To speak of life as necessary to the production of life, is 
to ignore all that Science has ascertained respecting the trans¬ 
ference and convertibility of force, and to fall back uoonthearithro- 
pomorphism of the theologians, only with the difference, in this 
case, that it is not Jupiter, but “ the s'one that fell down from 
Jupiter,” whom we are to hail as our father and mother. More¬ 
over, to speak of life as necessary to the production of life, is to 
aS'lltne that we already know the limits of Nature’s productive 
power; and to assert that life is not a natural product at all, is 
to restrict our definition of Nature by some arbitrary limit which 
excudes the most important functions of Nature. 

Doubtless it would be a very pretty idea to regard the planets 
as so many orchids in the flower-garden «f the Universe, and 
the meteorites as their fertilising bees ; but Sir W. Thomson 
entertains no such pleading sentiment respecting the earth. 
He degrades this unhappy p anet far below the meteorite. 

Once upon a time when astray with a companion in a far 
Western wilderness, we were reduced to eating anything that we 
cou d find. On the question arising whether rattlesnakes were 
fit to eat, I propounded the dictum that whatever could itself 
live ought to be able to support Hie in another, and our expe¬ 
rience, so far as it went, confirmed the saying. I venture to vary 
it for Sir W. Tnomson’s benefi 1 , and to sugges' that whate ver can 
support life, as this earih does, can in all probability produce it. 

Loving, as I do, bo h the world and the things which are in 
the world, I hope you will not refuse me a comer fo- this sorrow¬ 
ing dissent from a doctrine so depredatory of the world, and 
whose enunciation cannot fail to give occasion to. the many 
enemies of Science to bla pheme its sacred name on account of 
the eccentricities of its professors. Edwarp Maitland 

Oxford and Cambridge Club 


Draining a Cause of Excessive Droughts 

Will you kindly allow me through the medium of Nature 
to ask whether any of my fellow readers can give me any actually 
observed facts, to show that, draining is justly considered an item 
in the sum of causes which have given rise to the lengthened 
periods of drought that we have experienced in ihese islands for 
ihe last few years. As a matter or reasoning I believe it is 
generally admitted that such is . the case, for ample evidence has 
been pioduced by actual experiment to show that draining raises 
the temperature of the land and the air above it ; and S so, it 
would le.sen the chance of the vap mr suspended in the atmo¬ 
sphere being condensed. Such observed lacts are on record as 
regards the cutting of forests, eg, Nature, vyl. iv. p, 51, 
■‘Buchan’s Meteorology,” p. 88. and if my memory does not 
fa:! me, some information was given on both these points in a 
previous volume of Nature, but. I am at present unable to lay 
my hands upon it, though I have glanced over the pages as well 
as the index. 

If any one will kindly furnish me with the information, which 
may also be of interest to others, or refer me to a work not 
difficult of access, I shall be extremely obliged. 

Thomas Fawcett 


Rainbow 

On Friday, the 8th July, about four p.M., as I wrs driving 
aero sthe Bog of Alien, a.-out eight miles from Edendtrry, I 
observed the most brilliant rainbow I have ever beheld evner’in 
Europe or India. It appeared in the North, and was low down 
on the flat horizon, being an arc of 6o° with the horizon as its 
chord. The ends of the bow were nearly due E. and W. The spec¬ 
trum was intensely vivid. A second bow, imperfect towards the 
centre, shortly afterwards appeared above it; in perhaps five 
minutes, the E, end of this upper bow faded, and immediately. 
I perceived 1 or a corresponding length of the true rainbow, bor¬ 
dering the yiolet, a well defined rim of sea green, this bounded 
by a band of almost mauve-coloured violet, which shaded off 
m o the indigo sky. 

The imdir-sitle of the opposite end of the bow (above winch 
:he iioniiui of the upper bow wa> stiii visible; pie-en cU no such 
appearance. 

Next day I learnt that, about the same, hour, a thunderstorm 
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